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EARLY SCHOOLS IN IOWA. 


BY T. S. PARVIN. 


dy Lowa? While we may not be able satisfactorily to 
zoe answer the question, we may by our efforts to do 
so, bring to light some facts unknown to the educa- 
tors of to-day. These facts, too, have quite passed out of 
, mind, and been almost forgotten by the early settlers who 
were the contemporaries of those who taught school in lowa 

in the long ago. Of late years commendable efforts have 
been made to collect and publish the early general history of 
some of our towns, counties, and even the State itself. But 
so far as we know no effort has been made to collect and pre- 
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serve, in permanent form, the Annals of Education in Iowa, 
during the first decade of its history. It might pertinently be 


asked, why has not the ‘State Teachers’ Association” inaug- 


urated the proper steps to rescue from oblivion these facts, 
which have an interesting connection, at least, with their 
profession? A vast deal of ignorance prevails in the public 
mind, and among our educators, on this subject. And a good 
deal of impertinence now and then crops out by impostors, 
who set up the claim that they or their friends taught the first 
school in Iowa. 

Any one discovermg errors or omissions in this article 
will confer a favor by communicating the same to the writer. 

The members of the ‘‘Association” referred to are quite 
uninformed as to its early history. But a few years since we 
received the programme of its annual exercises accompanied 
by a brief history of the Association, prepared by its Presi- 
dent and the Executive Committee, in which they omitted 
altogether the first two Presidents and commenced with the 
third, making him the first. This, too, notwithstanding the 
fact that the newspapers of the day made mention of the facts 
omitted, and the address of the second President, Hon. John 
A. Parvin, delivered at the second meeting, was published by 
the Association in pamphlet form, and is preserved in the 
libraries and collections of some of the old settlers. 

Only a week since the Register, in alluding to the death 
of Prof. Tice, the weather prophet, said ‘the was the first 
school teaeher in Davenport away back in 1840.” This latter 
earmark betrays the error. We shall have to go ‘‘away 
back 9f 1840” to resurrect the names of those who taught 
school in Davenport before Prof. Tice’s day. Prof. Tice was 
a classmate of ours, as we believe, and emigrated to Daven- 
port in 1840, while in fact a school had been taught in Daven- 
port as early as 1837, and in Scott county, near by, in 1835, 
as we shall prove in this paper. 

Another claimant, this time in propria persona, sets up 
and puts forth the claim that ‘the was the first teacher of the 
first school in Iowa.” And strange to say he immediately 
adds that he opened his school ‘‘in Burlington, the first Mon 
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day in November, 1838.” An ‘honest confession is good for 


the soul,” and by his candor in giving the date, he refutes 
his own statement. Between 1834, when the first school was 


taught in Burlington, and the date when this eleventh hour 
teacher began his school, some nine or more had preceded 
him,—‘‘thonor to whom honor is due.” 

Let us preface our sketch with a few facts of historical 
importance. The Territory of lowa was organized July 3d, 
1888. The Iowa District, as organized in 1838, had been an 


_integral part of the Territory of Wisconsin since June 


3d, 1836. Both Iowa and Wisconsin had been attached to 
the Territory of Michigan from June 28th, 1834, and so 
remained till the admission of Michigan as a State in 1836. 
The Iowa District, or so much of it as was included in the 
‘Black Hawk Purchase,” had only been open for settlement 
by treaty since June Ist, 1833, although settlers had unlaw- 
fully ‘‘squatted upon its territory” much earlier. 

We shall in this paper attempt to prove that Iowa had 
schools and school teachers while it was attached to Michi- 
gan, and all through the period of its connection with Wis- 
consin. Yes, even in 1833, before the date of either of those 
events. And it might be well for all impostors, eager for 
honors not deserved or earned, to ‘‘wait a time with 
patience” till the old settlers have passed away, as they are 
rapidly doing. 

In the preparation of this article we have availed ourself 
of our extensive personal acquaintance with the ‘‘old settlers” 
to invite from many of them contributions of facts, bearing 
upon the subject in hand. The evidence introduced will then 
be theirs and not ours. We shall commence with the county 
of Des Moines and include the river counties. 

At the semi-centennial celebration of the first settlement 
of Iowa, held at Burlington in May last (1883), Dr. Wm. F. 
Ross, now of Lovillia, Monroe county, was one of the 
speakers. 

Dr. Ross came to Iowa in July, 1833, and located at 
Flint Hills, now Burlington. He was, as we learn from his 


address, appointed the first postmaster in southern Iowa, 
* 
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if not for all Iowa, in the spring of 1834. The 
Territorial government of Michigan, we have seen, was 
extended, by act of Congress, over the Iowa District, that 
part of Wisconsin west of the Mississippi river, on the 18th 
day of June of this year (1834). 

The Doctor informs us that in the fall of 1833 he had two 
cabins built on his claim, west of the Park (in which the cele- 
bration was held), one being for a school house, and one of 
which he occupied in March, 1834. In that year (1834) he 
‘thoarded Zadoc C. Inghram, who taught aschool in the log 
cabin on his (the Doctor’s) claim,—the first school in Lowa,” 
the Doctor said with emphasis, and he was supposed to know, 
but we shall see that he was mistaken.” As the month of 
1834 is not named by Mr. Langworthy, in which Mr. Whitte- 
more taught his school, in Dubuque, in the old log church, 
we are unable to decide between these two persons and 
places, as to which the priorty should be given. With Mr. 
Inghram we were personally acquainted in 1838. Subse- 
quently he removed to Louisa county and was appointed 
Clerk of the Court there, by Chief Justice Mason, of the 
Territorial Court. Mr. Inghram was living quite recently in 
St. Louis. 

Besides Mr. Inghram there were several teachers prior to 
November, 1838. From Mr. Wm. Garrett, a prominent citi- 
zen of Burlington, an old settler, having located there early 
in 1836, and well known over the State as the Secretary for 
more than a quarter of a century of the Grand Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, we learn that Mr. Ben Tucker was the second 
teacher who taught a common school in Burlington. He 
taught in 1835, in a cabin built by Jeremiah Smith, up a 
ravine called ‘Stony Lonesome.” ‘Tucker was succeeded by 
Johnson Pierson; as he lived so far away he found it incon- 
venient to continue his vocation. Ata later period in the 
succeeding year, 1836, Mr. Tucker resumed his labors in the 
same cabin. I had the pleasure of meeting the widow of 
Jeremiah Smith at the celebration before referred to, in May 
last, and received from her a corroboration of these facts, as. 
also some @thers. Mrs. Ceztm taught a school in 1836, in a 
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_ cabin on lower Main St., and Mr. Garrett, then a boy, 
- attended her school, before he went into the store of Webber 
& Remey as a store boy, and where we first met him in the 
summer of 1838. In 1837 a Miss Wheeler taught school, 
also in a log cabin, on 5th St. This house had a puncheon 
floer and puncheon seats. Early in 1838 Mr. Southgate 
taught in a log cabin on North 7th St., near the spring. And 
in the same year a Mr Pike also taught school in a log cabin 
on Main St. Mrs. Sheldon also taught school that year over 
_ Chas. Neally’s store on Court St. The Rev. Mr. Batcheldor 
taking that room for church (Episcopal) services, Mrs. Shel- 
don removed to the brick house that Judge Rorer built on 
corner of Columbia and Fourth Sts.—the jirst brick house 
built tn Jowa, remarks Mr. Garrett, correctly. So the 
schools, so far, at least, as the buildings were concerned, had 
an advanced tendency. In this building my old friend Judge 
Rorer laid the first brick, and when in later years, the 
growth of the city required the erection of a larger 
and finer building in its place, and it became necessary to 
take it down, the Judge was on hand to remove that brick 
last from its place, and carried to his office, where he keeps 
it as a relic of by-gone times. 

1838 was a prolific year for school teachers to engage in 
their chosen work, for we are informed that the Rev. Chas. 
Burnham taught a school on 5th St., west of the Square. A 
young lady, whose name we do not remember, also taught a 
school of small children in the summer of that year, and we 
recollect of having escorted her home from school one atter- 
noon, and prior to November, 1838. 

A Sunday-school was organized in August, 1835, by Rev. 
Dr. Teas (Methodist) and Messrs. Brown and Cottle, which, 
with varying fortunes and interest, was continued, and 
became the nucleus from which larger ones sprang. 

Following the numerous schools, between the spring of 
1834 and the fall of 1838, we come to the last for Des Moines 
county. From an autobiographical sketch of James Rush 
Hartsock, published in Iowa City, in 1882, we learn from 
the head-lines he gives, that he was the ‘‘First Teacher of the 
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First School in Iowa.” In the same sketch he states that ‘the 
came to Burlington, Iowa, only the’ 5th day of May, 1838,” | 
and “here,” (Burlington) he says, ‘‘on the first Monday [fifth 
day]in November, 1838, was opened the first common school 
in Iowa, and it was- successfully conducted for the term of 
three months.” ‘‘His landlady, the ‘Widow Jones,’ who had 
several children ‘running wild,’ as she expressed it, ‘because 
there was no school in the town,’ first turned the thoughts of 
Mr. Hartsock to the subject of public education. At that 
time (he states) the town had a population of not exceeding 
three hundred [?]. There was no school-house, and the num- 
ber of children to be taught was small. In the latter part of 
October he secured a school-house, a part of the remains of 
a wrecked steamer, which had been fashioned into a lumber- 
man’s office, on the corner of 2d and Jefferson Sts. Having 
secured this as a school-house, it was fitted up with wooden 
benches or seats, and rough boards fastened to the wall as 
writing desks. One chair and a small stove comprised the 
furniture. A paper was circulated and twenty-one pupils 
obtained. Thé tuition was $4.00 for a term of three months.” 

How strangely the appliances for teaching had retrograd- 
ed, while the town was rapidly growing in population and 
the demand for schools. This whole story looks quite as far- 
fetched as the date, November, 1838, when half a dozen 
schools had been taught that year, and for several years 
before, according to Dr. Ross, Mrs. Jeremiah Smith, Gen. 
Dodge, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Brown, and others, who have fur- 
nished us with data of those early times. 

In a lecture delivered at Dubuque, March 3d, 1855, by 
Lucius H. Langworthy of that city, we read that ‘‘the first 
house erected here (in Dubuque) for public worship, was the 
old log church, standing on the ground now occupied by the 
old Methodist church (a brick). Rev. Barton Randle usually 
preached on the Sabbath—and the house was occupied for a 
school on week day. Mr. Whittemore, now (1855) of Bow- 
man’s Prairie (a settlement near and southwest from Du- 
buque) was the teacher.” 

Mr. Langworthy was one of the earliest settlers in 
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Dubuque, having located in the mines as early as 1827. He 
does not give the date of the erection of the house, or of the 
opening of the school. We are able, however, to supplement 
this from other data. There is framed, in the State Historical 
Society, the original subscription for the building of this 


house, and as it was undoubtedly the first house erected for 
_ church and school purposes in Iowa, and as it is an interest- 


ing document of itself, we have transcribed it. 

_ It is headed—‘‘Subscription for a Chapel for the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in the Town of Dubuque,” [which 
place appears to have had a name as well asa local habitation 
at that early period in our history]. 

“Plan of the House.—To be built of hewn logs 20x26 feet in the clear; 
one story, 10 feet high, lower and upper floor; shingled roof, to be point- 
ed with lime and sand, one batten door, four 20 light and one 12 light 
window. 

“Cost, estimate for completing in good plain style, $255.00. 

“The above house is built for the use of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but when not occupied by said Church, shall be open for divine 
service by other Christian denominations, and may be used for a common 
school at the discretion of the Trustees. Woodbury Massie, John John- 
ston, William Hillery, Marcus Atchinson, and Orrin Smith, are the 
Board of Trustees who are authorized to receive subscriptions and con- 
trol the interests of said house for the uses above mentioned. 

“We, the undersigned, agree to pay to the above Trustees the sever- 
al sums annexed to our names for the building of said house.” od 

To this paper there are attached sixty-eight names sub- 
scribing to, and paying the full sum pledged, and a little 
more than the $255.00, in sums varying from twenty-five 
cents to twenty dollars. No date is attached to the paper, 
but a number of subscribers are still living at a hearty old 
age, honored citizens of Dubuque. We are personally 
acquainted with several of the survivors, as we were with 
many of those now deceased, and from our personal inquiries 
as to the date, we have learned from Mr. Allen and others 
that the house was commenced in November and completed 
in December, 1833; six months before civil government was 
extended over the country west of the Mississippi and north 
of the State of Misseuri, and only six months after the Dis- 
trict was opened to settlement by the treaty ceding the 


‘‘Black Hawk Purchase.” 
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We are unable to determine from the statement of the 
recollections of the old settlers, whether Mr. Whittemore, 
referred to by Mr. Langworthy, or Mr. George Cubbage, is 
entitled to the priorty of time in teaching a school in that 
house. Certainly both taught there in the same year, early 
in 1834. With Mr. Cubbage we were well acquainted, as he 
was one of the three United States Commissioners to adjust 
the title to the lots in certain river towns,--Peru (six miles 
north of Dubuque), Bellevue, Fort Madison, and one or two 
others. He was a gentleman of education and character, as 
is evidenced by his selection by the President for the position 
he filled. My old friend Thomas Hardie, for twenty years 
or more, past, the efficient Secretary of the School Board of 
the city of Dubuque, is of the opinion from his investigations 
in the matter, that Mr. Cubbage was the first teacher there 
and preceded Mr. Barrett Whittemore. The Rev. N. S. 
Bastian, the minister referred to by Mr. Langworthy and 
Prof. Greenlee, succeeded Mr. Whittemore. Early in March, 
1836, Mrs. Caroline Dexter opened a school in a little log 
church. Mr. Shoup, editor of the Jowa Normal Monthly, 
to whom we are also indebted for material aid in the prosecu- 
tion of this ‘‘labor of love,” writes, that the old settlers of 
Dubuque claim that ‘‘ Mrs. Dexter was the first lady teacher 
in Iowa.” In this they are mistaken—see our sketch of Lee 
county, and learn that Mrs. Rebecca Parmer taught a school 
as early as May, 1834, near Ft. Madison. Mrs. Dexter, in 
her prospectus, issued March 15th, 1836, stated that she 
‘‘would teach reading, writing, spelling, ete., and also in- 
struct young ladies in the art of useful and ornamental needle 
work.” ‘‘Her terms were $3.50 for each scholar instructed in 
the first three branehes and $4.50 for others—the house and 
fuel at the expense of the subscribers.” 

In this same year (1836) Mrs. Louisa King, assisted by 
her daughter, Miss Louisa C. F. King opened a school for 
young ladies, which prospered until 1839. 

Dubuque has the honor of publishing the first newspaper 
in lowa. John King, who came to Dubuque in 1834, issued 
the first number of the Dubuque Visitor, May 11th, 1836, and 
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Andrew Keesecker (both now deceased) did the first type- 
_ setting in Iowa. Several other ladies and gentlemen taught 


here during the year 1837 and 1838. Having mislaid the 
paper, we can only name from Mr. Shoup’s memoranda, Mr. 
Alonzo P. Phelps, and Mrs. Mary Ann O’Reilly, who taught 
in 1838. The first tax for the support of {schools in Dubuque 


(and for what we know in Iowa) was levied in 1840. The 


first school law passed at the session of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, January Ist, 1839, committed Iowa to a system of 


~ Common Schools,’’ and after a few years the “occupation” 


of the teachers of private or select schools was in a great 
measure like that of Othello’s—‘‘ gone.” This act is entitled, 
‘tan act providing for the establishment of common schools,” 
and was superseded by ‘‘an act to establish a system of com- 
mon schools,” approved January 16th, 1840. 

By an act approved January 13th (not ‘‘February 12th,” 
as published in page 696 of the ‘‘Iowa Historical and Com- 
parative Census), entitled ‘‘an act to create the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction,” Dr. William Reynolds, late 
a teacher in Iowa City, was appointed Superintendent. The 
appointment had been tendered by Gov. Robt. Lucas to our- 
self and declined. 

We have mislaid some of our papers relative to the early 
history of Dubuque and Lee counties. It is well known that 
the United States had a Fort at Madison, commanded by 
Capt. Pike, as early as during the war with Great Britain in 
1812 or 1814. From our old friend Col. Parrott, late Post- 
master at Keokuk, who was a soldier there in later years, we 
learned, that as early as 1833 there was a school taught by 
one of the company, the children being those of the officers 
and soldiers. This paper is one of those mislaid. We learn, 
however, from a communication in the Gate City (in answer 
to an inquiry), from Marcus D. Box, whom we believe to be a 
son of Hon. John Box, one of the Representatives from Lee 
county in the Wisconsin Legislature of 1836, that a school 
was taught in Lee county, about two miles from Fort Madi- 
son, on the road leading to Augusta and Burlington, as early 
as May, 1834. The teacher was a lady, too, Mrs. Rebecca 


ee 
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Parmer, sister to E. S. Ayres, one of the old settlers of Lee 
county. ‘The house used was a small cabin with dirt floor 
and split rails for seats.” Some of her scholars are still 
living (1882), and we have heard from their own lips recitals of 
the events of their schogk days in that primitive school-house. 
_ The next school was taught by Wm. Crawford in the fall 
of 1835, as we learn from Mrs. Eliza E. S. Malcolm nee 
Sample, and daughter of the late Hon. Hugh W. Sample, of 
Keokuk, well known in his day throughout the State. This 
school was in the town of Fort Madison, and in a cabin of 
course, as were most of the residences of those early days. 
‘He was considered a smart man for his time. He could not 
get a school now.” We guess this is the case with some 
others who claim.to have taught at an early time in Iowa. 

Mr. Box states, in which we heartily concur, ‘‘there were 
a great many incidents connected with the early settling of 
Iowa that should pass to history.” Who will rescue some 
of them? Mr. J. B. Stewart, a prominent citizen of Des 
Moines, was a pupil, or ‘‘scholar,” as then termed, of Mr. 
Crawford. As he went to Fort Madison when a boy, in 
1835, and has kindly aided us in this matter, we trust he will 
give us more light on this somewhat dark subject, and vindi- 
cate the majesty of truth, and give honor to whom honor is 
due for having taught in those early days. 

Mrs. Malcolm writes-that early in 1837 a Miss Jennings 
taught in another cabin in Fort Madison, located on Second 
street, between Pine and Cedar. 

In 1837, a no less distinguished person than the late Hon. 
Alfred Rich taught school in the same place. All old settlers 
will remember him as the able and eloquent competitor of the 
late Hon. A. C. Dodge for Congress, and who by his burning 
eloquence almost persuaded the Democrats of that day to 
vote for him. He came to lowa poor, and located at Ft. 
Madison. He had read law in Kentucky, but seeing no 
immediate prospect for business, like many another young 
lawyer, taught school for a livelihood. Soon after an impor- 
tant case arose, regarding a land claim, and all the lawyers 
had been retained by plaintiff. In this dilemma Mr. (now 
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; General) Parrott came to the rescue of the defendant, and 


suggested that the young teacher might be a lawyer; so they 
called upon him. He owned up, dismissed school, followed 
his client to the court-house, and by his knowledge of the 
law and his burning eloquence, won the case—and clients and 
business came to him from that hour. He fell a victim to 
consumption, and returning to Kentucky, died in 1843 at his 
mother’s home. 
A Mrs. Williams and her sister, Miss Fanny Pond, 


_ taught school in their own house, a frame on Oak street. 


They were from Boston, educated and capable women. 

From Mr. Patterson, of Keokuk, formerly of West 
Point, Lee county, we learn that a school was taught at 
Nashville, on the Rapids in Lee county, as early as 1830, by 
Benjamin Jennings. Mr. Jesse Creighton taught in Keokuk 
as early as 1834. Capt. Benjamin Campbell, now of Fort 
Madison, says, in an address delivered by him at Fort Madi- 
son in 1875, that ‘‘Mr. Creighton was a shoemaker, but find- 
ing it difficult to support himself at the trade, owing to the 
customs of those days of people going barefoot in summer 
and wearing moccasins in the winter, he was induced —a 
makeshift, practiced to this day—to open a school.” Among 
his scholars, a list of whom is given, we find the name of our. 
friend Capt. Campbell, who assigns the time of the opening 
of this school to 1833, an earlier date than that assigned to 
the schools in either Burlington, Dubuque, or Fort Madison. 
Capt. Campbell, who located in Lee county as early as 1830, 
and has resided there continuously since, refers, in his address 
aforesaid (to the old settlers of Lee county), to this same 
Jennings, and styles him ‘‘ Benjamin.” He further refers 
to him as ‘‘late a millionare in Oregon,” by which we are 
enabled to trace his geneology. This we will briefly do from 
the records as far as they go. In August 1851, Berryman 
Jennings, J. C. Ainsworth, also from Keokuk, Iowa, and 
others united in the formation of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Oregon, and Berryman Jennings was elected Grand Mas- 
ter. The Grand Lodge met at Oregon City, which was then, 
as now, the residence of Brother Jennings, and he is returned 
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in June, 1883, as a member of Multonomah Lodge No. 1, of 
that city (now eclipsed by its near neighbor Portland). We 
are led to think that Benjamin and Berryman Jennings are 
the same persons, and that his name must be incorrectly given 
‘by the Historian of Lee county, and by Capt. Campbell in 
his address. We have*written P. G. M., Jennings upon the 
subject and for tidings from that first school. 

Mr. George Stevenson taught school in West Point in : 
1837, and was succeeded the same year by Eli Stoddard, a 
finely educated man and a graduate of Dartmouth College, : 
while his predecessor was an uneducated man—not the only 
one who essayed to teach in those days. The records from 
this county are quite full and te the point, and from living 
witnesses who were ‘‘scholars” in the schools of which they 
write. 

Mr. Simeon Cragin, a discharged soldier, taught school in 
Pleasant Valley, just north of Davenport, in November, 

1835. Capt. Clark, of Buffalo, same county, from whom we 
have gathered this item, was a scholar during that term of 
four months. The children composing the school were most- 
ly of the families of Clark, Sen., and Levi S. Chamberlin. 
The next year, 1836, E. H. Barrett opened a school at Buf- 
falo, to which place Capt. Clark’s father had removed. A 
young lady, a niece of Judge Cook, also taught during that 
year. 

The first school zr Davenport was taught by Miss 

Marianna Hall, now Mrs. Jackman, and living in Indiana. 
She taught in June, 1837, in what is now West Davenport, 
and so was the predecessor of Prof. Tice three full years. 
From a brother of Mrs. Jackman, now residing in Daven- 
port we learn this fact. 

In the spring of 1837, John A. Daniels taught the first 
school in Henry county in the town of Mt. Pleasant, and was 
succeeded same year by John P. Grantham. 

In Muscatine county, Rev. George Bumgardner, a local 
Methodist minister, taught school in Muscatine, in the fall 
of 1837. The school house was a small, low, rough log cabin, 
on Iowa Avenue. The Hon. John A. Parvin taught in a 
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small frame house, during the spring and summer of 1839, as 
we personally know, and many of his scholars are still fee 
in Iowa. 

In the fall of 1836, Mr. Dean Gray, a man of limited edu- 
cation, taught a school in Bellevue, Jackson county. ‘In 
the spring of 1837, a Mr. Barrett kept school a term after 
corn planting,” and in the fall of the same year a Mrs. Noble 
succeeded him. 

In May 1838, Miss Mallard, a highly educated lady 
from the state of New York, taught also in the same place. 


~ My old friend Col. Warren, first sheriff of Jackson county, 


and a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1857, 
writes me, that ‘‘a plain stone marks her grave, that of the 
first educated teacher in Jackson county.” Among her suc- 
cessors we find the name of Gen. George Cubbage (who had 
it seems been promoted since teaching in Dubuque). 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to those whose names 
we have mentioned in the course of this narrative and also to 
Hon. J. W. Satterthwaite and Presly Saunders of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Suel Foster of Muscatine, and others, all ‘‘old settlers,” 
who know full well whereof they affirm. 

We have no data from the counties of Louisa, Clinton, 
and Van Buren. 

In conclusion then we will attempt to name those who 
taught school at an early day in Iowa, based upon the author- 
ities we have cited. 


Lee county.—1830. Benjamin Jennings, Nashville. 


5 Ye 1833. Jesse Creighton, Keokuk. 
- a 1834. Mrs. Rebecca Parmer, Ft. Madison, 
a ct 1835. Wm. Crawford, Ft. Madison. 
ie 1837. Miss Jennings, Fort Madison. 
& i oe Eli Stoddard, West Point. 
¢ “ George Stevenson, West Point. 
4 YY 1838. Alfred Rich, Ft. Madison. 
es ch “ Mrs. Williams. 
be ss Miss Fanny Pond. 
Des Moines pouty —1834. Zadoc C. Inghram. 
eS re Benj. Tucker. 
2 = im 1835. Johnson Pierson. 
% is 1836. Benj. Tucker, again 
gs } i 1837. Miss Wheeler. 


eT os, a oe 
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Miss Louisa C. F. King. 
. Alonzo P. Phelps. ~ 
Mrs. Mary Ann O'Reilly. 
Scott county —1835. Simeon Cragin, Pleasant Valley. 
a o 1836. E. H. Barrett, Buffalo. <a 
“ c _“  Miss————— near Buffalo. ’ 
ae 1837. Miss Marianna Hall, Davenport. 


Jackson county.—1836. Dean Gray, Bellevue. 
c ee 1837. Mr. Barrett. 
4 AS «Mrs. Noble. 
xs 1838. (May) Miss Mallard. 


es es “ George Cubbage. 
Peace county —1837. Rev. George Bumgardner. 
a 1839. (May) Hon. John A. Parvin. 


Henry county —1837. John A. Daniels, Mt. Pleasant. 

S “ “John P. Grantham, Mt. Pleasant. 

There were, as we have authoritatively learned, forty or 
more schools taught in Iowa prior to November, 1838, and by 
that number of different persons, ladies and gentlemen, mar- 
ried and single. So the claim put forward by the November 
teacher of 1838, is not based upon the truth, and we may con- 
clude by quoting the words of the Great Teacher of such per- 


sons, ‘‘If any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of 
all.” 


aoe ee 
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e : “BANEEMYISM.” 
a ; ; : rs 
SOME INCIDENTS IN THE BARLY SETTLEMENT OF MONONA COUNTY. 
& . 
a ae BY A. R. FULTON. 


P a 


WHE first permanent white settler in Monona county 
was Isaac Ashton, who, in 1852, located about two 
avs .miles north of the site of the present town of Onawa, 
+ 4 where he laid out a town which he called Bloomfield. 

The name was subsequently changed to Ashton for the 

reason that there was another town in the State called 

Bloomfield. Other settlers came to the county in the 

summer of 1852, among whom were Josiah Sumner and 
Aaron Cook, the former locating in the vicinity of Onawa, 
and the later at a place which became known as ‘‘Cook’s 
Landing,’’ on the Missouri river, seven miles southwest of 
Onawa. Among others who settled in the county prior to 
1855 were C. E. Whiting, Robert Lindley, Timothy Elliott, 
J. EK. Morrison, J. B. P. Day, and B. D. Holbrook. Some 
of the early settlers were from the eastern part of Iowa, while 
others were from Illinois and the eastern States. £ 

Among the early settlers of Monona county was one 
Charles B. Thompson, a Mormon leader, who, with a num- 
ber of followers, located on Soldier river, about fifteen miles 
southeast of the present town of Onawa. They commenced 
their settlement in 1854. Thompson called the place ‘‘Prepar- 
ation,” as he designed here to prepare his disciples for the 
work which he expected to accomplish in the ‘‘good time 
coming.” 

To go back somewhat earlier in the career of Charles B. 
Thompson, it may be stated that he had been a disciple and 
follower of Joseph Smith at Nauvoo, but in 1852, he went to 
St. Louis and organized a society, or church, of his own. In 
the summer of 1853 he commissioned several of his followers 
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to come to Iowa and select a location for his people. After 
traveling somewhat extensively over the State, they finally 
made selection of the valley of Soldier river, in the south part 
of Monona county, all the land in that locality being then va- 
cant, and but few settlers-in the county. In 1854, Thompson 
brought some fifty or more families, and pre-empted several 
thousand acres of the best lands to be found in that region. 
Some of these lands Thompson subsequently entered. When 
the county was organized in 1854, Thompson, by appoint- 
ment, became the first County Judge, while one of his follow- 
ers, Hugh Lytle, was County Clerk, and another, Guy C. 
Barnum was Treasurer. Thompson regulated and controlled 
all the affairs ef the colony, both temporal and spiritual, pre- 
tending that he had authority to do so under the direction of 
a spirit which he called Baneemy. Among other assumptions 
he pretended that he was the veritable Ephraim of the Scrip- 
tures, and taught his ignorant people to call him ‘‘Father 
Ephraim!” A strict compliance with his teachings divested 
his followers of all worldly care, and prepared them for the 
further essential doctrine of his religion—that, in order to ob- 
tain the Kingdom, they must sacrifice all their worldly pos- 
sessions. They accordingly conveyed to him all their lands 
and other property, including even their wearing apparel and 
the right to their personal services. 

Soon after locating his colony, Thompson commenced the 
publication of a paper at Preparation, called Zon’s Harbin- 
ger and Weekly Messenger. The name was changed to Weekly 
News and Messenger, and then to Democratic Messenger. He 
also published for some time a monthly periodical. These 
publications were the authoritative exponents of the revela- 
tions of Baneemy. 

‘‘Father Ephraim” being the official head of the affairs of 
the county, the manager of its press, as well as the spiritual 
authority in his colony, the new religion of Baneemyism pro- 
gressed swimmingly until the fall of 1855, when a little rebel- 
lion appeared, under the leadership of Elder Hugh Lytle. 
This man, and some twenty others of the disaffected, com 
menced a suit in the courts for the recovery of their property, 
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but they failed, and the matter was subsequently adjusted by 
_a compromise, whereby the Lytle party received a portion of 
their property_and withdrew from the society. The remain- 
der adhered to Thompson without further serious difficulty 
until the fall of 1858. During the summer of that year most 
of the’malefadults of the society were absent in other States, 
preaching the doctrines of Baneemyism to the benighted gen- 
tiles. Thompson arrogating to himself the title of ‘Chief 
Steward of the Lord,” took advantage of the absence of his 
friends, and*conveyed all the realty to his wife, Catharine 
Thompson, and to his next man in authority, Guy C. Barnum, 
reserving only forty acres as a homesteadjfor himself. His dis- 
ciples learning of this transaction, returned from their missions 
abroad, and immediately called on ‘‘Father Ephraim,” the — 
‘Chief Steward of the Lord,” to render an account of his stew- 
ardship! Being unable to obtain a satisfactory adjustment of 
the matter, they notified him that on a stated day he would be 
expected to meetithem in Preparation to make a settlement. 
In the meantime they had sent word to the ‘‘Lytleites” and 
all others who had from time to time withdrawn from the so- 
ciety, to appear on the day of settlement and present their 
claims. But the ‘‘Chief Steward of the Lord,” and Barnum, 
whom he styled ‘‘Assistant Chief Steward of the Lord,” had 
not the courage to meet the gathering of the;tribes on that oc- 
casion, and so they found it convenient to be absent at Onawa, 
which by this time had become the county seat. On the next 
day, however, they started in a wagon for Preparation, hoping 
that the people had by that time dispersed. About a mile 
from the village they were,met,byja; young woman, whose 
faith in ‘Father Ephraim” seems to have remained unshaken, 
who told them that they must not come in, as the people were 
all there“and;would surely hang them if they made their ap- 
pearance! Just ’at"that moment they saw‘the men coming 
from Preparation at full speed on horseback over the hill to- 
ward them. They sprang from the wagon, unhitched the 
horses, and mounting them” bare-back, wheeled about for 
Onawa. After a lively race of nearly fifteen miles, not sur- 
passed in thrilling interest [by that of John Gilpin, across 


he, 
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prairies, and over creeks and ravines, the “Chief Steward” 
and his ‘Assistant’ arrived at Onawa about a half-mile ahead 
of their followers! : 

‘Thompson remained at Onawa two or three days under the 
protection of the citizens, and then went to St. Louis. Bar- 
num remained until the next spring, when he took up his 
abode in Nebraska. Thompson, while at St. Louis, again 
made conveyances of all the lands to his brother and to other 
parties. He then attempted to found another religious soci- - 
ety, but the news of his Iowa crookedness having followed 
him, he failed to obtain followers. He wrote and published a 
book on the ‘‘Origin of the Black and Mixed Races,” pretend- 
ing to translate largely from the Hebrew and Greek, of which 
languages it is said, he was utterly ignorant. The last heard 
of him by his old Monona county friends he was in Philadel- 
phia in quite destitute circumstances. 

After Thompson’s flight from Preparation, his former fol- 
lowers sent his family with a feather-bed and a few other 
household effects, after him to Onawa, and then divided all 
the remainder of the personal property among themselves, 
each taking what he could identify as his own. The same 
fall they commenced an action in chancery to set aside the 
conveyances of real estate. The suit was contested in all its 
stages by Thompson’s grantees, and not finally settled until 
December, 1866, having been eight years in litigation.: At 
that time the Supreme Court of the State of Iowa declared all 
the conveyances fraudulent, and set them aside, the Court 
holding that Thompson only held the property as trustee. 
The property was sold under the order of the Court, and the 
proceeds divided among the original contributors in propor- 
tion to the amount contributed by each. Of the fifty or sixty 
families that Charles B. Thompson brought to the settlement 
at Preparation in 1854, not more than three or four remain. 
Thus ended Baneemyism in Monona county. 
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CATLINITE. 


BY A. R. FULTON. 


: HE region embracing Northwestern Iowa and South- 
3 western Minnesota is not remarkable for many expos- 

ures of rock strata. It possesses, however, some fea- 
tures of considerable geological interest. Except in 


4 the extreme northwest corner of the State, the only expos- 


western Iowa, are of the Cretaceous age. Geologically, 

this is the newest stratified rock formation, and in its 
natural position rests immediately below the drift. In that 
region it consists of sandstones and shale, which are very 
soft and friable. And here appears a very interesting fact in 
geology. It is that this most recent of stratified rock forma- 
tions lies, to all appearances, in this region, directly upon the 
oldest—the Azoic. The Cretaceous exposures extend up 
along the Big Sioux river to a point very near the northwest 
corner of Iowa, where suddenly appears, what Dr. White has 
denominated Sioux Quartzite—a formation whose geological 
position is naturally more than two thousand feet below the 
Cretaceous! All the other formations in the geological scale 
are entirely wanting. The old earth and the new are here 
brought together, with all the formations which should repre- 
sent the intervening ages eliminated by some strange catastro- 
phe not recorded in any book that man has written. 

This quartzite, as before stated, first makes its appearance 
at the extreme northwest corner .of Iowa, causing at this 
point a fall in the Big Sioux river. Ten miles up the valley, 
toward the northwest we come to a series of cascades or 
falls, where the river, within a distance of half a mile, has a 
descent of about sixty feet. These falls are caused by a bold 
outcrop of the same formation. Its thickness here has been 
estimated at three hundred feet—the estimate being made 
frem actual measurement of the falls and the dip of the strata. 


' ures of rock in place along any of the streams in North- 
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Other exposures of the same metamorphic rock are seen 
as far east as New Ulm, in the valley of the Minnesota river. 
The most interesting exposure, however, is on a small tribu- 
tary of the Big Sioux river, in Pipestone county, Minnesota. 
Here, enclosed in quartzite, is found the famous pipestone, 
called by mineralogists Catlinite, so named from the fact that 
its location and the Indian traditions connected with it were 
first fully described by Mr. Catlin, the celebrated traveler, au- 
thor and artist. This vein of metamorphic clay, for such it is, 
lies between layers of quartzite, and is about a foot in thick- 
ness. It is the opinion of geologists that it was originally a bed 
of clay between accumulations of sand, and that the same meta- 
morphic action which transformed the sand into quartzite also 
converted the clay into this Catlinite, or pipestone. Its color 
is red, like that of the quartzite. No traces of fossils are 
found in either, for they are part of a world that existed be- 
fore its matter had undergone the metamorphosis, which 
resulted in this oldest rock formation, and before any living 
creature could exist upon the planet. Here we behold the 
remains of that dead and long buried primeval world, 
exhumed by some one of nature’s forces, that in later times 
God’s intelligent creatures might have some conception of its 
condition when ‘‘the earth was without form and void.” 
While the quartzite enclosing the Catlinite is exceedingly 
hard, the latter, when first quarried, is easily cut and 
fashioned into any desired shape. 

And now as to the Indian tradition connected with this 
peculiar formation and the locality where it is found. From 
time immemorial the Indians had used it for making pipes, 
and the necessity for procuring the article for that purpose 
was so generally recognized among the different tribes and 
nations that this particular locality was always sacred to peace. 
Whatever enmity might exist among different tribes, at this 
place all possessed a right of asylum, and the faith which 
bound them to the observance of this law was never violated. 
To this place, sacred to peace— 

“Down the rivers, o’er the prairies, 
Came the warriors of the nations, 
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Came the Delawares and Mohawks, 
Came the Choctaws and Camanches, 
Came the Shoshonees and Blackfeet, 
Came the Pawnees and Omahas, 
Came the Mandans and Dacotahs, 
Came the Hurons and Ojibways, 

All the warriors drawn together 

By the signal of the Peace-Pipe, 

To the mountains of the prairie, 

To the great Red Pipestone Quarry.” 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. No. IV. 


PHILIP SPENCER’S TRAGIC DEATH AT THE YARD-ARM OF THE U. 8S. 
BRIG “SOMERS,” BY ORDER OF U.S. NAVY CAPT. S. MACKENZIR. 


a SPENCER was the youngest of three broth- 


ers, sons of John C. Spencer, born in Canandaigua, 
We N. Y., in 1823. Indeed, he was the youngest child, 
et and petted by his mother and by the family, who 

‘ removed at length to Albany, N. Y.; and, under the 

,, administration of President Tyler, J. C. Spencer, 

resided as: Secretary of War, at Washington, D. C. 

While there, the awful tragedy of the hanging at sea of 

Philip Spencer, ‘‘a youth of nineteen,” who was hung at 
the yard-arm of the United States’ brig ‘‘Somers,” trans- 
pired! It was done—trial and hanging—before dinner, by 
order of Captain Seidell Mackenzie, on Saturday, the 26th 
of November, A. D. 1842; and then all hands were piped 
down to their mid-day meal! Little dinner was eaten, I 
trow, after such a tragic death of a midshipman! 

But, who was Philip Spencer? A native of Canandaigua, 
N. Y. High born and high bred; son of an eminent lawyer, 
John C. Spencer, and grandson of Chief Justice Ambrose 
Spencer, of New York; his mother, a woman of quality and 
high position in society. Thus summarily cut off, for only 
meditating mutiny and piracy! No avert act—only imagi- 
nary mutiny and piracy! Who ever heard of such an arbi- 
trary tragedy? Had he assaulted the Captain with a sword, 
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pistol, or cutlass; had he committed any flagrant act of insub- 
ordination, it might have been a lawful proceeding. No! 
Arrested on the 25th, and tried and executed on the 26th of 
November. 

*When the sad tidings Seached orang Mrs. Spencer 
had sent out her cards for a Secretary’s levee, in which she 
could figure with womanly grace. She recalled her invita- 
tions and retired to her chamber of mourning, as a mother 
for her youngest born son. 

Philip when a mere child, eight or ten years old, attended 
the Primary Department of Canandaigua Academy. A little 
rougish fellow, he found that he could cross his eyes, in sport; 
partly by this practice, and: partly by inheritance, (for his 
father’s eyes were so), they got set in a sort of a twist, or 
twinkle, of his sight. 

At twelve years eld, when my recollections and nti 
as his teacher began, ie was rather a pretty boy in a class of 
three in Latin, namely, Philip Spencer at the head of the 
seat; Walter S. Hubbell next, and Charles Pierson at the 
other end of the bench. Philip was the ruling spirit, getting 
others into sport, and escaping detection himself. Once he 
displayed a manly character when Walter was called to the 
teacher’s desk, and things looked like a chastisement of Wal- 
ter for tittering all the while, he rose and said, ‘* Don’t pun- 
ish Walter, for I made him oo it. ‘*Well,” said the touchy LU? § 
forgive you both, this time.’ 

But Philip was not a favorite of the schoolboys. Once 
they set upon him with so much violence, that Mrs. Spencer 
kept him out of school several days, and wrote the note on 
page 86, Vol. 2, of the AnNaLs, (see July number, 1883, Art. 
Schools and Scholars), that his teacher should interpose 
with his schoolmates, and cause them to desist from 
their talks and taunts, as Philip was not at fault in that ‘lit 
tle matter” to which Mrs. Spencer, (‘‘E. M. S.”) alludes. 
Philip was shrewd enough, while under the writer’s care in 
school, for two years, to escape any serious correction. 
They were the twelfth and thirteenth years of his short life. 


. 


*No apology is needed ae the writer of this sketch of a pu oil, a 
has become a character in written history. nee + oe es 
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. He was not fond of his Latin Viri Romae, or Virgil. ‘His 
father, a trustee, once visited the school and complained of 
$ _the author of Virz omae, to the discouragement of both the 
, teacher and the class, saying it was not classic Latin. The 


4 “eee almost every word of the book was taken from the 
F ‘‘History of the Men of Rome,” written by Tacitus, one of the 
; purest ancient Latin writers. 
_ _. Of Greek he was fond, and was taught it, like a living, 
p-vernaeular tongue, both to spell, read and construe, with and 
_ without book open; the way all languages, dead or living, 
it should be noted for the benefit of teachers of both modern 
and ancient tongues, should always be taught, just as an in- 
fant is taught to speak and spell his mother tongue. The 
teo common method of teaching languages disgusts and 
- wearies the learner, using only the eyes, when the voice and 
memory, as well as book, should make the learners as familiar 
with Greek characters and words, as with his ABCs. In 
this way the study of the ancient languages becomes both a 
delight and a profit, all one’s life, by the help of memory. 
The famous statesman, Daniel Webster, though not the most 
thorough linguist in his class at Dartmouth, his classmate, 
Merrill, (Thomas H. Merrill, D.D., of Middleburg, Vermont), 
as a long time resident, at graduation in the same New 
Hampshire College, of his native State, had the Latin Salu- 
tatory over Webster, while the latter had only an English 
oration. Webster was a better Belles Lettres scholar, always 
reading English books, so much so that when his father 
set him to mowing, during his college vacation, young Web- 
ster complained that the scythe did not hang right, till his 
father weary of hanging it over the third time, said, ‘‘ Hang 
it to suit yourself ;” when he hung it on a tree, and went to 
reading his book. His father never attempted to get 
any work out of Daniel after that. But to return to Spencer. 
He could spell Greek as well as English, and even better. 
And so Spencer registered his comrades, and his chosen por- 
tion of the crew of the brig, ‘‘Somers,” in Greek. Cromwell, 
an old sailor, and it was reported at the time, that he had 


fact was, however, that he supposed it modern composition; , 
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been on a piratical vessel; and ‘‘Small,” likewise, in Greek 
characters. 

It so happened, that Spencer’s special friend, Lieutenant 
Gansevoort, understood Greek, and also Rogers, among the 
officers of the Brig. This was one clue to the detection of 
_ Spencer as the master mind in the attempted mutiny and 
piracy. 

From his preparatory course at Canandaiuga, he went to 
Geneva, where the writer saw his pupil the last time, in 1838. 
He expressed much interest in his late classical teacher, and 
wished him attached to the college faculty. Here he com- 
mitted many lawless deeds for obtaining money. He went 
into a bookstore and examined a case of surgical instruments 
and had them laid aside, when he should call again with the 
cash. But, watching when the clerk was in, he said to him, 
I will take those instruments which I purchased. He went 
out and sold them to a student of the Medical Department for 
what he could get. At another time he went to the room of 
a religious student and pretended to be very serious. But, he 
said: ‘‘I cannot become a Christian until I pay a debt of five 
dollars which I owe.” The pious student was deceived and 
gave Spencer the money, when with a well known college call 
he gathered his comrads, went down town and had a drinking 
bout. And such was his conduct, that he was privately dis- 
missed. He then went to Union College, bequeathing to 
Geneva College Society, the ‘‘ Pirate’s Own Book,” in which 
was the story of Captain Kidd and other notorious pirates, 
down to Gibbs, executed at New York City, who owned that 
he had butchered more than one hundred men, women and 
children, until, as he said, ‘‘I could kill a person with as little 
conscience as I would cleave down a bullock. I did have 
my feelings touched once, when a little daughter, fifteen 
years old knelt before me and begged for life, for the sake of 
her widowed mother! But I cleaved off her head and threw 
her over the gunwhale of the vessel into the sea! ” 

Such horrid stories young Spencer had steeped his imagi- 
nation with, till it turned his head. . He needed the ‘‘Pirate’s 
Own Book” no more, and so he left it behind for others. 
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_ At Union College, he formed a new secret society, which 
was against the rules of the College, as forsooth there were 
not enough societies already. 

Next, he was heard from on board of a man-of-war. 
He wrote his father: ‘I have given you a good deal of 
trouble for a long time, but I shall give you no more trouble 
for some time.” His father, then Secretary of War, stepped 
over to the Secretary of the U. S. Navy, and had Philip ap- 
pointed as Midshipman on the brig ‘‘Somers,” under Captain 
Mackenzie. He was on a return voyage, within three day’s 
sail of Havana, in the Isle of Cuba, when the tragedy of death 
came. 

Spencer had registered his chosen men of the crew, to the 
number of aboutsixty, by name in Greek. His muster-roll 
was discovered in a razor-box, with several wraps of paper 
around it, previously kept in the back of his cravat. Wales,the 
Steward, betrayed him, and repeated his wish to roll the Cap- 
tain overboard. Cromwell and Small, old sailors, and possi- 
bly once on piratical vessels, were in the scheme. There was 
a sudden naval court-martial, under Lieutenant Ganse- 
voort, after the Captain ordered the arresting and ironing of 
Spencer, Cromwell and Small—the only persons that could 
navigate the vessel, save the officers not in the conspiracy. 
The verdict was death by hanging of all three at the yard- 
arm of the vessel. They were informed of their sentence, 
one by one. ‘‘Spencer,” said the Captain, ‘‘ you are to die 
by hanging in an hour.” ‘‘Are you not too fast, Captain,” 
he replied. ‘‘No! You must die in one hour!” ‘*Then bring 
me the Bible and prayer-book. Oh! it will kill my poor 
mother.”’ He thus spent his last hour of life, as he was ed- 
ucated an Episcopalian, with his prayer-book. What a les- 
son! He said to Captain Mackenzie: ‘‘lam a believer! Do 
you think any repentance, at this late hour, can be accept- 
ed?” The Captain instanced the thief on the cross. He 
kneeled and read the prayer-book. Again he asked the Cap- 
tain if his repentance could be accepted, the time being so 
short, and he not knowing that he was really changed? The 
Captain referred Spencer to the mercy of the Almighty, who 
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could regard all the necessities of his case. ‘Tell my friends,” 
said Spencer, ‘‘that I die wishing them every blessing and all 

happiness. J deserve death for this and many other crimes. 

There are few crimes that I have not committed. I feel sin- 

cerely penitent. I haye- wronged many persons. This will 

kill my poor mother. I fear this may injure my father. My 
only fear of death is that my repentance may come too late! 

I beg your forgiveness, Captain, for what I meditated against 

you.” Mackenzie gave him his hand, and assured Spencer of 
his sincere forgiveness. He declared Cromwell was innocent, 

and begged Small to forgive him for drawing him into this 

deadly trouble. ‘‘No! Mr. Spencer, I can’t forgive you!” 

The Captain interposing, Small gave his hand to Spencer’s 

outstretched hand, and said: ‘‘I do forgive you, and may 

Almighty God also forgive you.” 

Spencer, on the way to the yard-arm, asked to see Mr. 
Wales, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Wales, I earnestly hope you will for- 
give me for tampering with your fidelity.” ‘I do forgive 
you, from the bottom of my heart, and I hope that God also 
will forgive you.” And each in turn said, ‘‘ Farewell!” 
Mr. Wales melted to tears. 

Spencer called for Lieutenant Gansevoort, and asked 
that he would bear witness to his friends, that he died a brave 
man. He asked the Captain’s permission to give the order 
himself to fire the signal-gun. It was granted. But, after 
waiting a while, Spencer sent word that he could not. Mac- 
kenzie fired it; and with his face covered with a black hand- 
kerchief, by his request, that was found in his own locker, he 
and the other two were drawn up by their fellow conspirators; 
and, then the crew were piped down to dinner ! 

After hanging an hour, the two, Cromwell and Small, 
were put in shotted sacks and cast into the deep sea. Spencer 
was placed in the chest of Lieutenant Gansevoort, given 
freely as to a dead friend, which, filled with cannon-shot, sank 
with Spencer’s remains into the deep sea, there to rest, till the 
earth and the sea shall give up their dead—till “there shall 
be no more sea!” May be, at the ‘first resurrection !” 


Who knows? God’s mercifulness only knoweth! Jn pace 
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queescat! What a sudden exit! What a warning to evil 
thinkers, for evil is to him that evil thinks. ‘As a man 
a thinketh, so he is!” A youth of only nineteen years! The 
3 pride of parents, brothers and sisters—cut down in a day, 
ere it’s noon ! 
No apology for this memorial sketch of a pupil is needed, 
_ if it shall meet the eye of any survivor, since, in the calm, 
distant review of this dreadful tragedy, his old classic In- 
structor can only say, Spencer should have been kept in irons, 
landed at Havana, and sent home for trial. He was too 
_ young to hang at the yard-arm—could easily have been kept, 
_ with sword, cutlass and pistol in hand, and in double irons, 
during three day’s sail. Mackenzie was a coward! And, 
the proof is, that our government never put him in command 
of any war vessel after this awful assumption of power to 
hang, although investigation by Commodores and by forty 
days’ court-marshal. I agree with J. Fenmore Cooper, who 
reviewed the case, Mackenzie was to be condemned and 
cashiered for cowardice. 

But the Captain, and the condemned would-be mutineers 
and pirates, have gone, long ago, to the righteous bar of the 
Almighty God, who will do right. Alas! my young pupil; 
I have done what I could for thy memory. 

Reflections, as well as recollections, arise upon this tragic 
end of life of my pupil. 

1. Beware of wine and strong drink. The father of this 
youth had a wine cellar. And Philip, his youngest son, as 
well as his older brothers, were wont to drink it with the 
family. Besides, the older brothers, when they wished to 
have a drinking carousal with their boon companions, em- 
ployed Philip to get a bottle from the cellar. And Mrs. 
Spencer, it is etal would so change the bottles that Mr. 
Spencer could not, or would not be likely to detect it. Thus 
the indulgence of the mother, because the father was strict or 
severe, would hide the fault. In this way Philip, whena 

little boy, contracted a relish for strong drink, which hastened 
his ruin. 
2. Beware of bad books. It was the ‘‘Pirate’s Own 
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Book,” which filled young Spencer’s imagination with the 
glory of piracy; liquor, stolen from the wardroom of the 
steward; wine and brandy that overcame him; so the account 
of him on ship and shore goes. This bad book even got into 
the district school libraries of New York State, and had to be 
excluded by authority of the New York State Superintendent 
of Instruction, as an entirely unfit volume for the young. 

Note the excessive prevalence of the imagination inflamed 
with strong drink in Philip Spencer. This led him to medi- 
tate mutiny and piracy on the ship ‘“‘John Adams” and the 
‘‘Potomac,” before his final scheme on the brig ‘‘Somers.” It 
became a perfect mania under the galling tyranny of a cow- 
ardly commander, Mackenzie, entirely unfitted to govern a 
ship load of naval cadets on a sort of trial voyage. Philip, 
when a boy, was noted for a brilliant imagination. This was 
excited still more by reading again and again the ‘‘ Pirate’s 
Own Book.” That book destroyed him. Teachers and par- 
ents should check this taste for exciting scenes, and repress 
excessive imaginations. 

3. The dying confessions of Philip Spencer, as recorded 
in this brief memoir by his teacher, must be taken with many 
grains of allowance, since they are from Mackenzie and 
Lieut. Gansevoort’s report of the last hour of life, wrung 
from him by the imminent prospect of ignominious death. 
Much that was said bythe ‘“‘dying youth of nineteen” may 
and must have been spoken with some hope of being spared 
hanging. This was the cause of his saying that Cromwell 
was innocent, which staggered Mackenzie for awhile, till the 
cowardly Gansevoort, his Lieutenant, came to his aid and 
urged him on. The only compunctious feeling manifested in 
this most tragic scene was, after his friend Philip was dead, 
giving him his own (Gansevoort’s) sea chest for a coffin. It 
would seem that those three comrades were tried and con- 
demned in one half day, the 26th of November, A. D. 1842; 
and then all hands piped down to dinner—not much eating 
that meal—would, as long as life lasts, float before their 
mind’s eye! 

Should this brief sketch by a friend of the murdered youth 
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—judicially murdered, I must say—pass under the eye of 
any relatives of the parties to this tragedy, they will pardon 


the warmth and zeal of an old man still shocked by the recol- 


lection of so sad a sacrifice of human life! Qudescant omnes 
wn pace! 


MRS. DR. DUNLAP INSTANTLY KILLED 


BY HER HORSE BACKING AT THE TOWNSEND STREET CROSSING AND AN 
: EXPRESS TRAIN RUNNING DOWN HER SLEIGH. 


A terrible casualty occurred this afternoon on the West Shore rail- 
road, at the Townsend street crossing, in the Fourth Ward, just east of 
the Unitarian Church, by which Mrs. Dr. Joseph P. Dunlap, was instantly 
killed. The particulars of the occurrence are as follows :— 

Mrs. Dunlap left home on Fayette Park, soon after two o’clock, in 
her sleigh, to go to a meeting of the Fireside Traveler’s Club at Mrs. A. 
C. Chase’s, 80 James street. In crossing the West Shore railroad track 
at Townsend street, the horse balked, and the Buffalo express train on 
the West Shore, coming from the east, at 2:34 p. m., ran into the sleigh, 
crushing it, and throwing Mrs. Dunlap on to the track, and the locomo- 
tive and train passed over her, crushing her head and instantly killing 
her. Her left arm was crushed from the elbow to the shoulder. - There 
appear to be no other injuries to her person. John West, the driver of 
the horse, was thrown to one side of the track, and his skull was lacer- 
ated and his right leg broken. The horse broke loose and escaped 
unhurt. 

Mrs. Dunlap was the wife of Dr. Joseph P. Dunlap, one of our oldest 
citizens and best known physicians. She was 57 years of age, and had 
been a resident of this city for upwards of thirty-five years. She came 


‘here from Boston as a teacher. She was one of the most accomplished 


and winsome ladies in the society of Syracuse, an active promoter of 
good works, and always engaged in benevolent and charitable enter- 
prises. 

She had two sons, Dr. Herbert W. Dunlap, who is his father’s part- 
ner; and a younger son, Irving H., who recently went to Kansas to 
engage in cattle raising. 

The intelligence of this terrible occurrence rapidly spread through- 
out the community, and created a very profound impression. The death 
of no other lady in this city could be more deeply mourned, and the 
universal sympathy will be extended to the sorely bereaved family.— 
Syracuse Daily Journal, Monday, Jan. 7, 1884. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY. 
From Miss Jennie McCowen, A.M., M.D. 1. An ad- 


dress before the Medical Alumni of the Toa State Upverei . 


“Duties of the profession i in relation to insanity.” . “2 The, 
prevention of insanity;? post before the National Fi ic 
at Madison, Wisconsin. 3. ‘‘Psychiatry in lowa.” 


Miss Jennie MoCowed. at the last meeting of the ‘State 
Medical Society, was chosen President, the first of the sex to 
be placed in that position. .The above tracts from her. pen 
show, upon perusal, that she is becoming well informed 
with respect to the matter of insanity, increasing as it is and 
tending to suicide, which also is a growing, pernicious evil. 
Miss McCowen might well lecture on this subject, which she 
seems to be mastering, in our medical and other institutions of 
learning, in regard to which there is much néed of further 
legislative action, as she intimates. 

‘‘Fetish in theology,” by Rev. John Miller, D.D., Prince- 
ton, N. J... This volume is.a strange and singular work. It 
attacks Rev. Dr. Hodge’s theology, discards the glory of God 
as the highest motive of the Deity in governing the universe, 
and substitutes righteousness instead of it. He undertakes 
to show fetishism in a variety of forms in the received theol- 
ogy of the age. The limits of this publication will not allow 
an extensive review nor controversy, as it is historical, and 
can state only facts. Dr. Miller is somewhat original in his 
representation and thinking, but Dr. Samuel Miller, his father, 
would, if living, discard many of his theological novelties, 
especially his views of the Holy Trinity. 

Missionary Review, by Rev. Royal G. Wilder, a 


missionary, returned from Kolapoor, India, is a treasury of . 


missionary statistics, and would be more interesting to com- 
mon readers, if the editor inserted more stirring extracts of 
what is going on in the various missions. His mind rather 
runs to statistical matters. We have noticed it favorably 
before, but do not find any notice in it of our remarks upon 
the management of the Review. 
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This year’s volume will be more fully illustrated than 
the last, with steel engravings, artotypes, wood cuts, and all 
that pertains to the highest style of the printing art; and will 
contain historical sketches of lowa, biographies of distin- 
guished persons, genealogies, obituaries of eminent deceased 
individuals, reminiscences of old settlers, and recollections 


of the learned professions, accounts of arts and manufac- 


tures, with the progress of improvement in agriculture and 


trade. 
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